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manage to rub along with only occasional outbursts of
mutiny on the one side and class rancor and class cowardice
on the other.

They are not even discontented; for the military and
naval codes simplify life for them just as it is simplified
for children. No soldier is asked to think for himself, to
judge for himself, to consult his own honor and manhood,
to dread any consequence except the consequence of punish-
ment to his own person. The rules are plain and simple;
the ceremonies of respect and submission are as easy and
mechanical as a prayer wheel; the orders are always to be
obeyed thoughtlessly, however inept or dishonorable they
may be. As the late Laureate said in the two stinging lines
in which he branded the British soldier with the dishonor of
Esau, "theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do and die."
To the moral imbecile and political sluggard these con-
ditions are as congenial and attractive as they are abhorrent
and intolerable to the William Tell temperament. Just as
the most incorrigible criminal is always, we are told, the
best behaved convict, so the man with least conscience and
initiative makes the best behaved soldier, and that notwholly
through mere fear of punishment, but through a genuine fit-
ness for and consequent happiness in the childlike military
life. Such men dread freedom and responsibility as a weak
man dreads a risk or a heavy burden; and the objection to
the military system is that it tends to produce such men by
a weakening disuse of the moral muscles. No doubt this
weakness is just what the military system aims at, its ideal
soldier being, not a complete man, but a docile unit of
cannon-fodder which can be trusted to respond promptly
and certainly to the external stimulus of a shouted order,
and is intimidated to the pitch of being afraid to run
away from a battle. It may be doubted whether even in
the Prussian heyday of the system, when floggings of
hundreds and even thousands of lashes were matters of
ordinary routine, this detestable ideal was ever realized;
but your courts-martial are not practical enough to take